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of most unwelcome glory. It continued to haunt him at intervals, on both sides of the Atlantic, until the very end of his career.
This was the "gallant preservation of a fellow-creature," which the John Bull admitted to be above praise. Macready's explanations led to the following paragraph in the next issue: "Our observations upon the fulsome praises of Mr. Macready . . . have drawn from that gentleman a letter which he wishes us not to publish. . . . Mr. Macready seems equally with ourselves to feel the injurious effect of such overstrained praise; and requests us to contradict the statement of his having saved a child from a burning house . . . and informs us that he himself contradicted the story some months ago." The writer then goes on to protest that the paragraphs " were directed, not against his acting, but against a system likely, as he says himself, to do him incalculable mischief." Macready believed that Theodore Hook, then editor of the John Bull, deliberately misrepresented his letter in order to involve him in difficulties with the friendly portion of the press. It is certain that he would be the last man to despise or reject favourable criticism, even if a little overstrained. Yet it seems probable that Hook carelessly misunderstood some expression in his letter, and wrote without malice. A week or two later fat John Bull makes a similar attack on the extravagant panegyrists of Mrs. Bunn, whom, nevertheless, it praises warmly, and to all appearance sincerely. I find no sign in the John Bull of any animus against Macready at this period, except such as might arise from his habitually appearing in the " democratic, ranting, trashy plays" of Knowles. In May of the following year the John Bull eulogizes Macready's Richard III. at the expense of Kean's, declaring Macready to be the